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easily exaggerate; and it is clear from later evidence
that the expulsion was not complete. In 1192 Philip
himself "burnt eighty of them at Brie-Comte-Bobert on
suspicion of the murder of a Christian, a barbarity such
as he delighted in. In 1197 he gave license to Jews to
return to his lands, and the edicts of the later years of
his reign contain many instances of regulations con-
cerning them. In 1204 we find several lists of Jews
suffered to remain in the land, with the amount of their
pledges. The names show that they had dwelt in
different parts of the country, from Normandy to
Orleans, fitampes, Senlis, and Bourges. He entered also
into the negotiations by which his great vassals suffered
Jews to dweR in their lands, and in 1219 he issued a
special ^tablissement defining their rights and securing
their position, which may be compared with the Statute
de Judaismo of Edward I.
Till the end of the thirteenth century it might seem
to readers of the French chronicles as if the Jews were
the only dissenters with whom the king and the church
had to reckon. A little further investigation shows how
deceptive would be such an impression. Already old
sects were revived, new sects originated, all over Gaul,
and, in the south, organised bodies had sprung into
vigorous life and threatened the dominance and even
the very existence of the church. It is easy to throw
the blame for the subsequent excesses upon the sloth of
the church and the luxury of the clergy, and to find in
the Troubadours' songs ample evidence of the urgent need
for reform. "The cupidity, dissimulation, and baseness
of the clergy," says Sismondi, " had rendered them odious
to the nobles and the people." "The black monks are